

DIF 

* 

Diffidence. n. f. [from diffide. J Diftruft ; want of confi- 
dence ; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men durft fcarce 
commune or talk one with another ; but there was a general 
diffidence every where. Bacon's Henry VII. 

You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver. ^ Adi It on 9 s A 'gonifies . 

IF the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenfe, 
be only on probable proofs, our afient can reach no higher 
than an affurance or diffidence , arifing from the more oHefs 
apparent probability of the proofs. Locke . 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence . Pops . 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or whatsoever they look on, all 
do adminifter fome reafons for fufpicion and diffidence , leaft 
poffibly they may be in the wrong; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God Bentley 9 s Semi, 

Diffident, adj. [from diffide.] Not confident; not certain; 
diftruftful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others ; but yet I am not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutifhly to fubmit to any man’s dictates. K. Charles, 

Be not diffident 

Of wifdom $ fhedeferts thee not, if thou 

Difinifs not her, when moft thou need’ll: her nigh. Milton , 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me thefe two 
years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chinefe, 
as being very fhy and diffident in their manner of dealing. 

Arbuthnot. 

^ Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffident. Clariffia. 

1 o DIFPFND. v a . [ diffindo , Latin.] To cleave in two ; 

• to fplit. ^ Diet. 

Diffusion, n. f [diffiffio, Latin.] The act of cleaving or 
fplitting. Hi 51. 

Diffl. X 7 Tio&. n. f. [diffiare, Latin.] The a£t of fcattering 
with a blaft of wind. Di5f, 

D influence. / n. f. [from diffiuo , Latin.] The quality of 

Di'ffluengy* > falling away on all ftdes ; the effedf of fluidi- 
ty ; the contrary to cohfiftency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form ; but rather a confidence or deter- 
mination of its diffiuency , and omitteth not its eflence, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown s Vulgar Errours , 1. ii. c. i. 

DFffluent. adj . [ diffiuens , Latin.] Flowing every way; 
not confident ; not fixed. 

DIY FORM, adj . [From forma, Latin.] Contrary to uniform ; 
having parts of different ftruclure ; difiimilar ; unlike; irre- 
gular ; as a diffiorm flower, one of which the leaves are unlike ’ 
each other. 

The unequal refradlions of diffiorm rays proceed not from 
any contingent irregularities ; fuch as are veins, an uneven 
polifli, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glafs. Newton. 

Diffo'rmity. n. f [from diffiorm .] Diverfity of form ; irre- 
gularity ; diflimilitude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their eftablifhed natures; but defire in them a 
difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things heft. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.\. c. 1 1. 

Diffra'nchisement. n.f [franchfie, French.] The aft of 
taking away the privileges of a c : ty. 

To DIFJbtFSE. v. a. [diffufus, Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run evejy 
way. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 

• could fwell to the height of the mountains, they would d'ffiufe 
themfelves everv way. Burnet 9 s Theory of the Earth, 

2, Tofpread; tofeatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain'd 
Good out of evil to create ; inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton's Par . Loft, 
No left wants its apoftles to propagate and diffiufe it. 

Decay of Piety . 

A chief renown'd in war. 

Whole race (hall bear aloft the Latian name, 

And through the conquer’d world diffufe our fame. Dryden. 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden s Good Parfn. 

Diffuse, adj . [ diffufus , Latin.] 

1 . Scattered ; widely fpread. 

2. Copious ; not concife. 

Diffused, participial adj. [from diffiufe ] This word feems 
to have fignified, in Shakejpeare's time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufh at once, 

With fome dijfufed fong. Sbakef Merry JVives of JVindfor . 

He grows like favages, . 
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To fwearing and idem looks, diffus'd attire, 

And every thing that feems unnatural. Shake fp. ff e „ r< v 

Diffused!, y. adv. [from diffufed.] Widely fdVlf ' 
in manner of that which is fpread every way ' P dl >'i 

[f “" ***> Th0 - w. 

Diffusely, adv . [ from diffufe. J 

i . W idely ; extensively. 

?. Copioully ■ not concifely. 

Diffusion, n.f. [from diffufe .] 

1. Di.fperiion •, the Kate of being fcattered every wr w'i 

Whereas ali bodies act either by the communication of thr-' 
natures, or by the impreffions and fignatures of their motion^ 
the dtffufion of fpecies viable feemeth to participate more f 
the former operation, and the fpecies audible of the latter °* 

Bacon s Natural fiiftory. N J 260 
A flieet of v«-y well flecked marbled paper did not call 
cliUinct colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an 
equal dtffufion ; but threw its beams, unltained and bright m 
this ant: that part of the wall. Bode on V’ 

2. Copioufnefs! exuberance or Kile. * ^ 

Diffusive, adj. [from diffiufe J 

1. Having the quality ol fcattering any thing every way, 

Diffiufve oF themfelves, where-e’er they pafs 
, rna k- e -hat warmth in others they expeeft : 

I heir valour works like bodies on a o-lafs, 

And does its image on their men project. Dryd firm. Mir 

2. Scattered; difperfed; having the quality of lufiepin^ dif- 

fuiion. 0 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luft as to profecute 
his amours all the world over. . South's Sermons, 

1 he liars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath themafs, 

And upward fhoot and kindle as they pafs, 

And with diffufive light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden* 
Cheriflfd with hope, and fed with joy it grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclofe, 

And round the happy foil diffufive odour flows. Prior. 

3. Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among themfelves- where infallibility 
is feated; whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the diffufive body of Chriftians. Tillotf. 
Diffusively, adv. [from diffufive.^ Widely; extenfively; 
every way. 

Diffusiveness, n.f [from diffufive.'] 

1. Extenfion ; difperfion ; the power of diflrifing; the ftate of 
being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifcnefs ; large com pafs of exprelfion. 

I he fault that I find with a modern legend, is its dffi 
fufivenefs: you have fometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addijon on Ancient Medals. 

To DIG. v. a. preter. dug , or digged ; part. pafT. dug , or digged. 
[bic, Saxon, a ditch; dyger, Danifh, to dig.] 

1. To pierce with a fpade. 

I hen faid he unto me. Son of man. dig now in the wall; 
and when 1 had digged in the wall, I beheld a door. Ezek. viii, 8. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walks of Jeru- 
. lalem,. which you have broken down ; and to fill up the mines 
that you have digged by craft and fubtlety, to overthrow the 
fame. JVbitgift. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells; for 
he had much cattle. 2 Chro. xxvj. 10. 

3- T o cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

1 he walls of your garden, without, their furniture, look as 
ill as thofe of your houfe ; fo that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. ‘ Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
7 he branches lopt. Dryden' s Wg> Georg, iu 

4’ To pierce with a (harp point. 

A rav’nous vulture in his open'd fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaft. 

The growing liver Hill fupply’d the feaft. Dryden s Mn, 
5. To gain by digging. _ . , . 

It is digged out of even the higheft mountains, and indeca 
all other parts of the earth contingently and indifferently; as 
the pyrites. Woodward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear’ 

Her annual income to the crooked fhare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftorc, 

Digg'd from her entrails firft the precious ore. Dryd Ovid* 
To Dig. v.a . To work with a fpade; to work in making 

holes, or turning the ground. 

They long for death, but it cometh not; and dlgj or it 

more than far hid treafures. J 0 ' 0 fi 1, l \\ 

They have often dug into lands that are deferibed in oj 
authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues or 0 

lifks ftood, and have feldom failed of fuccefs in their pur fu its. 

Addifon s Travels. 

To Dig up. v. a. To throw up that which is covered with earth* 
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IF I digg’d up thy forefather’s graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It would not flake mine ire. Shak. H. VI. 

Di'gerent. adj. [digerens, Latin.] That which has the power 
of digefting, or caufing digeftion. Di 5 t. 

Digest. [ digejla , Latin.] The pandeH of the civil law, 

containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpofe to make a particular digejl , or recompile- 
mentof the laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 

Laws in the digejl fliew that the Romans applied them- 
felves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To DICE'S F. v. a. [ digero , digejl uin, Latin.] 

1. To diftribute into various claffes or repofltories ; to range or 
difpofe methodically. 

2. To concobt in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may be applied to their proper ufe. 

IF little faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew'd, lwallow’d, and digejted , 
Appear. Shakejpeare's Henry V. 

Each then has organs to digejl his food ; 

One to beget, and one receive the brood. Prior. 

3- To FoFten by heat, as in a boiler, or in a dunghil : a che- 
mical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 

A few chofen friends, who fometimes deign 
To blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d. 

Learning digeJBed well. T homf on s Winter, l. 550. 

5* To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or method. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 

’Ginning i’ th’ middle : ftarting thence away, 

To what may be digejled in a play. Sbakef. Troil: andCreffid, 

6. To receive without loathing Gr repugnance; not to reject. 

Firft, let 11s go to dinner. 

* — Nay, let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

■ — No, pray thee, let it ferve for table talk ; 

Y hen howfoe’er thou fpeak’ft, ’mong other things 
1 fhall digejl Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The pleafance of numbers, that rudenefs. and barbarifm 
might the better tafte and digejl the leffons of civility. Peacham , 
-7. To receive and enjoy. 

Gornwal and Albany, 

With my two daughters dowers, digejl the third. Shakefp . 

8. [In chirurgery.] "Fo difpofe a wound ; to generate pus in 
order to a cure. < 

To Digest, v. n. To generate matter as a wound, and tend 
to a cure. 

Digester, n.f. [from digejl.] 

1. He that digefts or concocfts his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are great 
enters and ill digejl ers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A ftrong veiiel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein to 

boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftances, fo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ftate. fjuihcy. 

3* That which caufes or ftrengthens the concoeftive power. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for all illnefl'es of the ftomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great digefer. Temple. 

Digestible, adj [from digejl.] That which is capable of 
being digefted orconcocled in the ftomach. 

7 hole medicines that purge by ftool enter not into the 
mefentery veins ; but are, at the firft, not digejlible by the fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the 

T S ut ^ Bacon's Natural Hid or y, N°. 4.?. 

Digestion, n f [From digejl,] 

1. 7 he act of digefting or concocting food in the ftomach. 

Now good digejl ion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Digejl 1 on is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
requifites of luch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion : but 
it is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 
greater time than the continuance of the aliment in the fto- 
mach : vegetable putrefoaion refembles very much animal 
1 go ft 1 on. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Viuantity of food cannot be determined by meafures and 
Weights, or any general Leflian rules; but muft vary with the 

. vigour 01 decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of exercife, with the changes of appetite; and then, 
by what every man may find or fu-fpeft of the prefent ftrenath 
or weak n cfs of digeftion. Temple. 

very moriel to a fitisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 

a t | red BgejUon. South’s Sermons. 

1 ^.preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 

Ae conceive, indeed, that a peifed good concoaion, or 
or maturation of fome metals, will produce gold. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, NA 327. 
chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 

K.2:fe all the labour-houfes of the air,- 

? RerS ay Crude r 3p0UrS in dl ' e j tlon there - Black more. J 

3 ’cf a fcheme^ 3 P ' an ' the aa of methodifln S5 the maturation 
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The digejlion of the counfels in Sweden is made in Fendtc 9 

confifting of forty counfellors, who are generally the greateft 
Temple o 


men 


4. The a£! of difpofing a Wound to generate matter. 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to generate matter. 

Digestive, adj. [From digejl.] 

1. Having the power to caufe digeftion, or to ftrengthen the 
ftomach. 

A chilifadlory menftruum, or a digejlive preparation, crawn 
from fpecies or individuals, whole lfomachs peculiarly diflolve 
lapideous bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5* 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

7 'he earth and fun were in that very fame ftate ; the one 
a£Hve, piercing, and digejlive by its heat; the other paffive, 
receptive, and ftored with materials for fuch a production. 

Hale's Chi gin cf Mankind. 

3. Confederating; methodifing. 

7'o bufinefs, ripen’d by cligeftivc thought. 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Digestive, n.f [from digejl.] An application which dif- 
pofes a wound to generate matter. 

I drefied it with digejnves. JWif email of Abfcejfes. 

Di'gger. n.J. [from dig ] One that opens the ground with 
a fpade. 

When wc vifited mines, we have been told by diggers , that 
even when the fky feemed clear, there would fuddenly arife 
a fteam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle . 

To Dight. v.a. [bihran, to prepare, to regulate, c axon. ] 
7 o drels; to deck; to bedeck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 

Cn hrs head his dreadful hat he dight. 

Which maketh him invilible to fight. Hubberd' s Tale, 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious eloifters pale. 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antick pillar mafly proof, 

And ftoried windows richly dight, 

Cafting a dim religious light. Milton* 

Juft fo the proud inditing lafs 
Array’d and dight ed Hud i bras. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3, 

DFgit. n.f. [digitus, Latin.] 

1. 7 he meafure of length containing three fourths of an inch.' 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 
high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not fall, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jacent mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
fphere*. Boyle's Spring of the Air . 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers exprefled byfingle figures $ any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confiderations 
abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, but all or moft of other 
digits have been as myftically applauded. Brown's Vulg. Errours . 

DFgitated. adj. [from digitus, Latin.] Branched out into 
divifions like fingers ; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofed of 
many fmall leaves. 

Tor animals multifid oils-, or fuch as are digitated, or have 
feveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elephants. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 

D* gladia'tion. n.f [digladiatio, Latin.] A combat with 
fwords; any quarrel or conteft. 

Ariftotle feems purpofely to intend the cherifhing of con- 
troverfial dig! a die. tuns, by his own aftedlion of an intricate 
obfeurity. ^ > Glanv. Scepf c. 19. 

Di gnified, adj. [from signify.] Invefted vvith fome dignity 1 
it is ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

Abbots are ftiled dignified clerks, as having fome dignity in 
the church. j p are 

Dignifica'tion. n.f [From dignify.] 

I giant that where a noble and ancient defeent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignfication of that perfon. 

-r nitnvTTmr , ’ Walton s Angler * 

1 o J.L GNIb 1 . v. a. [from dignus and facie, Latin.] 

1. 1 o advance; to prefer ; to exalt. Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

2. 7 o honour ; to adorn ; to give luftre. 

Such a day. 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times* 

Since Cje fir’s fortunes ! ^ Shakcfpearc’s Henry IV. 

JNot that we think us worthy fuch a gueK,' 

But your worth will dignify our feaft. Ben. Johnfon’s Epkr. 

No turbots dignify my boards ; 

->ut gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pete 

Dignitary, n.f. [from dlgnas, Latin.] A clergyman ad- 
vanced to fome dignity ; to feme rank above that of a parochial 

If there be any dignitaries , whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, they may 
be perfons of fuperior merit. ' \ . -A 

Di'gnity. n.f [digniias, Latin.] ^ 

I. Rank of elevation. 

Angels arc not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 

and 
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